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F1G. 8.—Loops on the Gir- 
dle Type. Spherical-tur- 
binate flask with short, 
slender neck, made of six 
looped strips reaching to 
the girdle, and of one 
spiral strip of similar 
stratified glass continued 
from the girdle to the base. 
Color, deep Ptolemaic blue 
and opaque white. The 
spiral strip is dragged up- 
wards. Kouchakji Collec- 
tion. 


F1iG. 7.—Spherical flask with 
short cylindrical neck, made of 
one continuous spiral strip of 
opaque white, alternating with 
violet-brown purple. Kouchakji 
Collection. 
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CAPTIONS FOR THE COLORED FRONTISPIECE 


Fic. 1.—Crossing strips. Spherical bowl-flask with short neck, 

made of two strips of stratified glass, crossing at right angles. 

The outer strip is made of alternate layers of opaque white and 

purple-brown, while the inner strip is made of alternate layers 

of white and brownish yellow. Evan Gorga Collection in Rome, 
Italy. 


Fic. 2.—Loop-type. Pear-shaped flask with very short neck set 
off squarely to the bowl. Made of two strips of stratified glass 
with alternating colors of emerald green, violet-brown, cobalt 
blue, and gold-glass. Earliest type. Museum of Perugia, Italy. 


Fic. 3.—Small spherical bowl-flask made of one single strip of 
stratified glass, one end bent into a loop, the rest spirally wound 
and the center dragged into a sharply pointed wave. The lower 
end of the strip curled and not dragged. Kouchakji Collection. 
Colors: white, pale celest blue, olive-green, and gray. 
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Fic. 4.—Straight strips. Minute ovoid flask. Plain, straight up- 

right strips, of alternating white, pale ochre, and deep brown 

glass. The Castellani Collection, Rome. Another specimen is in 

the Museo Nazionale. The color combination is characteristic of 
the second and first centuries B.c. 


; Fic. 5.—Spherical bowl, neck short, made of stratified glass, to 
which were added superficial opaque white bands partly dragged 
to enhance the effect. Six projecting ribs or fins, produced by 

i pressing into a mould. Kouchakji Collection. 


Fic. 6.—Spherical flask with short cylindrical neck, made of two 

strips of stratified glass bent into a loop. Colors Ptolemaic pale 

and dark blue, yellow opaque white, and olive-green. Canessa 
Collection, New York City. 


i (See article by Gustavus A. Eisen) 
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SIX TYPES IN COLORS OF STRATIFIED GLASS FLASKS 
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STRATIFIED GLASS - A HITHERTO UNDEFINED 
TYPE OF MOSAIC GLASS 


Gustavus A. EIsEn 


Blowing” (American Journal of Ar- 
chaeology, Second Series, Vol. Xx, 
1916, No. 2) I had occasion to refer 
to a type of glass which I designated as 
“stratified mosaic glass.’’ As vessels 
and beads of this kind of glass are not 
only the earliest known made by the 
process of blowing, but also highly in- 
teresting on account of the technical 
difficulties connected with the process 
and the almost unsurpassed beauty of 
the results, a further discussion of them, 
illustrated by typical specimens of such 
wares, may be acceptable to those who 
take interest in this matter. 
Definition. Stratified glass is a type 
of mosaic glass made from strips of dif- 
ferent colored glass. The effect pro- 
duced is interesting and remarkable, as 
the layers are seen to stand on end and 
can be followed from the surface of the 
glass to its reverse. One seems to look 
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at reefs submerged in a translucent sea. 
In order to produce this effect the arti- 
san alternated strips of transparent and 
opaque glass. The transparent strips 
are generally of such colors as blue, 
green, and violet-brown, while the 
opaque ones are white or gold-glass. 
The effect can best be seen by exam- 
ining the accompanying illustrations 
made of the best existing specimens. 
The layers are generally slanting and 
seem to vanish in the far distance. The 
upper edges of the strips are, of course, 
the brightest, and those farthest away 
the dullest. The white, opaque glass 
was especially useful because it height- 
ened the color of the transparent glass 
in a graded manner, giving to the de- 
sign, if so we may call it, a perspective, 
only possible in types of mosaic glass 
in which the units penetrate the whole 
matrix of the glass. The walls of vessels 
made of this glass are naturally thick, 
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but not nearly as thick as they appear. 
The effect of distance is produced by a 
trick of the technique. It is possible to 
effect a somewhat similar result by 
other means, but it is easy, when the 
technique is clearly understood, to sepa- 
rate and recognize the various methods. 
The difficulty of manipulating the strips 
of glass was considerable and the arti- 
san soon discarded the original method, 
but the effect of the substitution was 
necessarily inferior. The original tech- 
nique did not lend itself to produce thin 
walled vessels or any vessels of large 
size, so ali objects made of stratified 
mosaic glass are small. 

Material. The material of which the 
stratified vessels were made consisted 
of: 

Sheets of glass of various colors. These 
sheets were probably thick and small, 
perhaps only a few inches square. As 
glass-blowing had not yet been dis- 
covered, the sheets were made by plac- 
ing a small lump of glass on a marble 
plate, and by pressing and _ beating, 
accompanied by working the surface 
with a metal roller, it was flattened out 
into a thick sheet. Out of these sheet- 
units was prepared the composite plate. 

The Composite Plate. Several of the 
monochrome sheets were placed on top 
of each other and softened by heat. At 
the same time the rolling and beating 
process continued until one solid sheet 
was produced, naturally of sufficient 
thinness to be readily cut and otherwise 
manipulated. In order to produce the 
proper color effects, opaque white sheets 
of varying thinness were placed between 
sheets of transparent or translucent 
glass. When the various sheets had 
been welded together, the next step in 
the process was commenced before the 
mass had cooled. 

The Strips. This step consisted of 
cutting the soft mass into narrow strips 


of sufficient thinness, generally a little 
thicker than the wall of the vessel was 
to be when made. Such strips would 
naturally show the edges of the sheets 
on the cut and it is these edges that 
give the vessel its peculiar pattern. 

The Surface Pattern. The surface pat- 
tern resulted partly from the edges of 
the alternate layers of glass in eachstrip, 
partly from the manner in which the 
strips were manipulated. The more in- 
tense marking of the pattern remained 
always near to the surface because here 
the edges were not covered over by the 
other layers of the glass. The alternat- 
ing opaque white and translucent colors 
produced a very fine effect. The pat- 
tern consisted always of practically par- 
allel lines, such as waves, spirals, curls, 
but never of stars, flowers, and compli- 
cated geometrical patterns. The sim- 
plicity of the patterns and the harmoni- 
ous colors make vessels and beads of 
this glass very beautiful. They are 
among the best that antique art has 
produced. 

The Mechanical Patterns. The 
chanical patterns resulted from the 
manner in which the strips were ma- 
nipulated in order to form a vessel. 
We can thus separate the straight, the 
spiral, the loop, the zigzag, the crossed 
strips, and the curl. Each one of these 
could be used alone. By employing 
more than one type on the same vessel 
some additional types were produced, 
such as the “‘Joops on the girdle,’’ and 
the ‘“‘filled in’’ patterns, both of which 
are among the most beautiful. 

Color. The colors used in the com- 
position of this type of vessel are among 
the most harmonious found in glass of 
any period. Some of these tints have 
never been equalled by artisans of any 
period, least of all in modern times. 
The main colors are two or three unde- 
scribable tints of blue. The deep blue 
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of the large bottle illustrated (Fig. 8) is 
a mixture of “‘intense’’ blue and ceru- 
lean blue of absolutely inimitable effect. 
Other vessels are of paler blue tints 
which can hardly be described. A com- 
mon tint is a deep wine color, a mixture 
of brown and Indian purple of remark- 
able freshness. We have also tints 
ranging from Naples yellow to pale 
ochre. Olive-green was also a favorite 
color and was generally employed in 
conjunction with the deep blue and 
pale yellow. These colors are found 
only in the late Ptolemaic period and 
being characteristic of this period might 
just be termed Ptolemaic blue, yellow, 
or purple, etc. The earliest bottles 
were less chaste and more glaring in 
color on account of the use of cobalt 
blue, emerald green, bright purple, and 
gold. Another color is a fine turquoise 
green, resembling our cobalt green but 
brighter and more pleasing. None of 
these colors are found in glass after the 
Augustan period, nor do I remember 
having seen any previous to the third 
century B.c. Modern Venetian and 
other glass show nothing similar. The 
art of producing them can verily be 
called a lost art. 

The Straight Striped Type. This is the 
simplest type and was made in the fol- 
lowing manner. Strips of alternating 
colors were placed side by side on a 
metal plate or over a core and fused 
together. The result was a plate in 
which the edges of the various layers 
were uppermost, the other edges of 
them being on the under side. This 
sheet was then rolled into a tube or 
cylinder and the meeting sides fused. 
Next the base was closed by slightly 
twisting the tube at the bottom, while 
at the same time the neck was slightly 
drawn out, or it was cut off squarely 
and a neck of monochrome glass in- 
serted. This type was rarely inflated 
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by means of a metal tube in the neck, 
and most of these vessels are cylindrical 
with only slightly expanded girdle re- 
gion. The capacity of this type is thus 
generally very small, often of the size 
of a modern lead pencil. They could 
thus only have been used to hold rare 
and costly perfumes, like the modern 
Arabian vials which are sold under the 
pretext that they hold attar of roses. 
The neck of these bottles is always nar- 
row, short, and cylindrical, like a sec- 
tion of a thick lead pencil. The lip 
flange is thin, plain, flat, and disk-like. 
This is the type we find in most vessels 
made of stratified glass. The top of the 
bottle-body below the neck is often 
squarely cut off and flat on top and 
seldom graduates into the neck. The 
best known specimen of this type is 
figured by Kisa, Das Glas im Altertum, 
plate 4. The small flask (Fig. 4) is from 
the Castellani Collection, Rome. 

The Spiral Type. This type is made 
from a single broad strip of stratified 
matrix. When examined it is seen that 
the spiral windings continue from base 
to neck without any interruption. The 
distance between the layers is wider at 
the base and narrower towards the 
neck. It was made by winding one 
single strip composed of several layers 
into a tube or cylinder. When the 
cylinder was formed a metal tube was 
inserted in the neck and the lower part 
was widened by blowing. This is the 
simplest type after the “Straight 
Striped.’’ See Figure 7. Color: violet- 
brown, and opaque white strips. Own- 
ers: Kouchakji Fréres. 

The Dragged Spiral Type. The pro- 
cess was the same as the last, but after 
the flask had been practically finished 
as regards outline, the layers were dis- 
turbed by dragging. There is no certain 
rule regarding the number of times the 
surface was dragged, as this naturally 











F1G. 9.—Looped strips, slightly dragged at base. Made 
of one strip of stratified glass, alternating cobalt blue, 
deeper violet-blue, and opaque white. 
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depended upon the size of the vessel 
and the notion of the artisan. It will 
be remembered that dragging of strati- 
fied glass affected only the upper edge of 
each layer, the rest of the layers being 
situated too deep under the surface to 
be disturbed. Even this upper part 
could not be dragged cut very far from 
its place, seldom so far as to overlap 
the layer next below it. In this it differs 
from the dragged-thread glass, the 
threads of which could be displaced 
from the top of the bottle to its base. 
A very fine specimen is in the collection 
of Sig. Enrico Caruso and has layers 
of white and blue (Fig. 9). Figure 3, of 
the Kouchakji Collection, with more 
conspicuous dragging, also belongs to 
this type. 

Moulded-Stratified Types. It seems 
strange that this type which is the sim- 
plest and most easily made should have 
been the last one to suggest itself to the 
artisans. The type is composed of both 
flat dishes and bottles, no specimens of 
which are datable earlier than the first 
century B.c. It was common in the time 
of Augustus, specimens having been 
found in a house in the Roman Forum 
of that age. The technique was com- 
paratively simple. A number of strati- 
fied strips were formed into a horizontal 
plate with the edges of the strips up- 
wards in one plane. This plate was 
pressed into a mould or by other, even 
simpler, manipulation formed into a 
dish and, in case of flasks, blown out. 
Sometimes the strips were first made 
into loops and arranged to form some- 
thing of a rosette or arches, a simple 
strip being used for the rim or upper 
part of the plate. By folding or wrink- 
ling the strips a very fine pattern was 
produced, and a similar technique was 
used in imitating onyx, agate, and ala- 
baster. The fine bowls made of alter- 
nate wrinkled strata of opaque white 
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and violet-brown glass, with vertically 
ribbed outer surface, were possibly in- 
tended to imitate the mineral ‘‘mur- 
rhina.”’ It is, however, preposterous to 
identify this stratified glass, or any 
other glass combinations, as this min- 
eral, the description given by Pliny, 
being perfectly plain and intelligible 
and showing that ‘‘murrhina’”’ was nota 
glass. Figure 5 represents a moulded- 
spiral type, which was slightly dragged, 
often having been blown in the mould. 

A large fragment of a flat dish of the 
plain type, made of deep grass green 
and gold-glass strips, is in the small 
case with glass fragments in the Terme 
Museum in Rome. 

The Loop Type. Here the strips form 
two or more loops the closed ends being 
on the bottom of the vessel and rarely in 
view except when the vessel is turned 
upside down. An inspection of the bot- 
tom will invariably show that the strips 
proceed from neck to base and that 
they turn over the base upwards, and 
thence return to the neck. The process 
was as follows: Two or more strips with 
the edges upwards were placed side by 
side and sealed at the meeting sides. 
The two ends of the strip were then 
taken hold of and brought together in 
the shape of a loop. The curved wider 
part of the loop formed the bottom of 
the vessel, the two free ends the neck. 
The sides of the loop were at the same 
time fused together. The neck ends 
were drawn over a bronze tube which 
also was used for blowing out the lower 
part of the vessel into a more or less 
globular flask or bottle. A most beauti- 
ful representation of this type may be 
seen in Figure 6, in the Canessa Collec- 
tion of New York. Figure 2 is a flask 
in the University Museum of Perugia, 
Italy. The yellow color in the figure 
represents gold-glass. 

Type with Several Loops on the Girdle 
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of the Vessel. This is the highest devel- 
oped and most beautiful type of these 
vessels and the most difficult one to 
make. It was accomplished in the fol- 
lowing manner. The strips, sometimes 
six in number, were bent into as many 
loops as there were strips. These loops 
were placed side by side on the metal 
plate and fused into a horizontal sheet. 
This sheet was then folded into a tube 
or funnel, the lower part of which con- 
tained the loop curves and upper or 
neck end, the free ends of the strips. 

If the lower part of such a tube was 
closed in the ordinary manner by draw- 
ing the edges together, it would result 
in preventing the loop curves from being 
seen. The aim of the artist was, how- 
ever, to show these curves, because upon 
them depended the beauty of the vessel, 
and all vessels of this type show the loop 
curves on the girdle of the flasks. 

In order to accomplish this it was 
necessary to prolong the tube down- 
wards. This was done in the following 
manner, in the finest specimens of the 
type. A long strip of the same material 
of stratified glass was formed into a 
spiral tube or helix-like plate. The plate 
was made slightly concave so as to corre- 
spond to the circumference of the loop 
part. The two parts were then fused to- 
gether, the spiral plate forming the bot- 
tom of the vessel. A metal pipe was then 
placed in the neck opening and the 
vessel was slightly blown out. The re- 
sult was that the upper half of the 
vessel showed a row of upright parallel 
loops from right to left, while the lower 
part showed a succession of layers stand- 
ing on end, in horizontal rows. In order 
to heighten the artistic effect, the artist 
dragged the horizontal layers or edges 
upward at points, corresponding to the 
spaces between the loops. The effect 
can best be seen in the illustration 
(Fig. 8) of the large blue flask, which 











Fic. 10. Zigzag twists. Cy- 
lindrical drop-shaped flask for 
perfume, made of a plate of 
striped glass, the strips being 
worked zigzag and in alter- 
nate colors of peacock-blue 
and green, brown, white, and 
cobalt blue. Inserted neck of 
bronze-colored glass. Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 





Fic. 11.—Mosaic shields. Helix 
pattern. Cylindrical, drop-shaped 
flask made of a number of mosa- 
ically fitted plates of stratified glass 
bent into helix patterns. Colors 
turquoise green, blue, white, violet- 
brown, and yellow. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 








FiG. 12.—Zigzag twists. Cy- 
lindrical, drop-shaped flask for 
perfume. Made of vertical 
strips of gold-glass, violet- 
brown, greenish olive, etc. 
The strips are of the zigzag 
pattern, but less twisted than 
in No. 10. The inserted neck 
is made of green monochrome 
glass. Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. 
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is by far the finest specimen of this 
type in existence. Colors are Ptolemaic 
blue and opaque white. Collection of 
Kouchakji Fréres. 

Type with Inserted Shields. This type 
differs from the type in which the loops 
meet, in that pieces of some other kind 
of glass were inserted between the loops 
in the girdle region. Frequently pieces 
of dragged glass were used for this pur- 
pose, but plates of columnar mosaic 
glass were also employed with great 
effect. The rest of the process was the 
same as in other cases. Generally the 
pieces were inserted in order to increase 
the beauty of the vessel but sometimes 
they were added from necessity in order 
to close the bowl in places where the 
matrix did not suffice. A fine specimen 
with inserted shield of dragged mosaic 
and millefiori in a looped matrix, is in 
a private collection in Rome, Italy. 
Figure II is entirely made of shields 
placed on a plain core. 

Crossed Strips. The effect is almost 
exactly similar to that of inserted 
shields, but the technique is entirely 
different. In the inserted shield type, 
the stratified plate units do not cover 
each other but lie side by side, as units 
in a mosaic. In the ‘‘crossed strips” 
they partly cover each other. Two 
strips are softened and placed cross- 
wise over each other so as to form a 
cross. When the arms are gathered up 
and fused into a flask or bow], the lower, 
partly uncovered layers or strips appear 
as two shields, while the outer or fully 
uncovered layer or strip seems to be 
continuous. The very fine sample 
(Fig. 1) is from the Gorga Collection. 
The lower strip is made of alternate 
white and purple layers, while the 
inner strip is made of alternating layers 
of yellow and opaque white. By examin- 
ing the bottom of this flask, the strips are 
seen to cross each other at right angles. 


Type with Zigzags. The vessels of this 
type show the upright edges of the 
plates in a zigzag pattern. No matter 
how we turn the flask around there is 
no sign of any seam. A most important 
characteristic of all such vessels is that 
they are not blown out, but nearly cy- 
lindrical with tapering bottom and very 
slightly inflated girdle region. The tech- 
nique was as follows: a core tube was 
first made of common coarse glass. 
Next a plate was prepared from strips, 
the edges upwards. This plate was 
wound about the core and closed. The 
result was a cylinder of monochrome 
interior but with a thin covering of 
a sheet of upright layers of colored 
glass. 

While yet soft this tube was twisted 
four or five times back and forth from 
one end to the other, and at the same 
time the length of the cylinder was 
shortened about one-third by pressure 
on the two ends. If skilfully done the 
once horizontal edges of the layers were 
broken up into pointed waves, the crests 
and depressions of which fit into one 
another without any break. The final 
step was to smooth the surface by roll- 
ing. Such vessels could never be tube- 
blown on account of the heavy inner 
core. For a neck, a separate piece of 
glass was used, after the top of the 
vessel had been clipped off horizontally. 
In this type we often find layers of gold- 
glass alternating with brown, white, and 
peacock green. The reason why we 
rarely find gold-glass employed in blown 
vessels is that in blowing out this glass 
the layers of gold leaf would crack and 
separate; they will not extend in the 
same manner as the other glass. The 
specimen figured is in the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. The Museum kindly 
furnished the photograph (Fig. 10). 
Figure 12 is of a flask in the Greau 
Collection of the Metropolitan Museum 
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of New York. The photograph was 
furnished by the Museum. 

Curls and Helix Patterns. Types of 
this pattern are composed of many 
units of slightly curled stratified bars, 
which have been fitted into each other 
like a mosaic. They are produced as 
follows: the strips were cut in short 
sections and the ends of each section 
were spirally twisted so as to resemble 
somewhat the shell pattern often found 
on Indian shawls. The vessel was first 
formed of a core of coarse material and 
these sections were then fitted on the 
core. A fine but much injured specimen 
of this type is in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York. It is especially re- 
markable on account of its colors among 
which we see a fine turquoise green, and 
gold-glass (Fig 11). The photograph 
was kindly furnished by the Museum. 

Chronology of Stratified Glass. The 
earliest specimen of stratified mosaic 
glass which I have seen is from the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, now in the Metro- 
politan Museum. It is a mere speck a 
few millimeters square, inserted in a 
finger ring. No general use of stratified 
glass appears, however, until the third 
century B.c. The earliest dated speci- 
men is the small vial in the Museum of 
Perugia, illustrated in Figure 2. It 
was found in a tomb near that city 
together with a Greek vase of the third 
century. From this time to the time of 
Augustus there are many specimens 
known of the types described above, 
but perfectly executed specimens are 
rare. After glass-blowing from a bubble 
came in practice in the first century 
B.c. this type of stratified glass vessel 
went out of existence. Their interior 
capacity was possibly too small, and 
the work required too great skill. After 
the end of the first century A.D. there 
Was certainly no one in the empire that 


could have executed such vessels as 
those illustrated in this article. Em- 
peror Hadrian seems to have been of 
this opinion. While on his trip to Egypt 
he was presented with three vessels 
which he called ‘‘allasontes.’’ These he 
sent to his brother-in-law in Rome with 
a warning that he should only use them 
on great and special occasions. These 
vessels came from the treasury of a 
temple and must have been considered 
a great rarity. Beads of a much coarser 
type of stratified glass continued to be 
made for some time. The date of their 
total disappearance is uncertain—the 
middle of the seventh century perhaps. 
The vessels disappeared with the Au- 
gustan era. 

Provenience. Vessels and beads made 
of stratified mosaic glass have been 
found especially in the countries sur- 
rounding the Mediterranean, but also 
in the rest of Europe. They are gener- 
ally included by dealers and archaeolo- 
gists in a common term: ‘Roman glass,”’ 
but there is not the slightest proof that 
any vessel of this type of mosaic glass 
Was ever made in Rome or any other 
part of Italy. Nor is there any proof 
that any type of antique mosaic glass 
was made in Italy, but everything 
points to Egypt as the country which 
supplied the world with vessels and 
beads of mosaic glass from its first dis- 
covery until the time of the Venetians. 
The principal proof of this assertion is 
derived from the undisputable fact that 
all the types are equally distributed 
over a large territory. It is not possible 
to define some as Roman, others as 
Syrian, others as Egyptian. They are 
the same everywhere, and must have 
come from a single source, which could 
not be any other than Egypt. 


New York City 
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THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 
VII—-THE SEVENTH WONDER 
THE LIGHTHOUSE OF ALEXANDRIA 


Epear J. BANKs 


FF the coast of Egypt, where the 
OC) western branch of the river Nile 
flows into the Mediterranean, 
there was once a small island of an 
oblong shape. It was scarcely more 
than a calcareous rock to which a thin 
veneer of soil clung, and the soil was 
so saturated with the salt of the sea 
that little other than figs would thrive 
upon it. The surrounding sea abounded 
with reefs, threatening the approaching 
ships, and that is perhaps the reason 
why the island, lying as it did at the 
very entrance to Egypt, was never more 
than a haunt for the pirates who plied 
their trade along the coast. On the 
opposite mainland, less than a mile 
away, was the little town of Rhacotis. 
In the year 332 B.c., Alexander the 
Great made Egypt a part of his empire, 
and he commanded Dinocrates to build 
his new city. The little island of Pharos 
ceased to be an island, for Dinocrates 
connected it with the mainland by a 
causeway or the Heptastadium a mile 
long. Thus the harbor by the place 
where the new city should stand, was 
divided, and even now its western part 
is the best harbor on the Egyptian 
coast. Alexandria flourished, and soon 
it became the great center of trade and 
of culture. 

But Alexander the Great was des- 
tined never to see the city that bore his 
name. After his death his empire was 
divided among his generals, and Egypt 
fell to Ptolemy, who began the con- 
struction of a great lighthouse on the 


island of Pharos. He died before it was 
completed, but his son, Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, during the years 285 to 247, 
brought the work to an end. Some 
scholars date its completion in the year 
279. Unfortunately the ancient writers 
have given us only meager descriptions 
of the lighthouse. Pliny, the Roman, 
has given the fullest early account. He 
says: 

‘There is another building, too, that 
is highly celebrated: the tower that 
was built by the king of Egypt on the 
island of Pharos at the entrance to the 
harbor of Alexandria. The cost of its 
erection was 800 talents, they say; and 
not to omit the magnanimity that was 
shown by King Ptolemzus on this occa- 
sion, he gave permission to the archi- 
tect, Sostratus of Cnidus, to inscribe 
his name upon the edifice itself. The 
object of it is, by the light of its fires 
at night, to give warning to ships, of 
the neighboring shoals, and to point 
out to them the entrance to the harbor. 
At the present day there are similar 
fires lighted up in numerous places, 
Ostia and Ravenna, for example. The 
only danger is that when these fires are 
kept burning without intermission, they 
may be mistaken for stars, the flames 
having very much that appearance at 
a distance.”’ 

The description is so brief that it 
teaches us nothing of the appearance 
of the tower. Fortunately the light- 
house was still standing when the Arabs 
invaded Egypt in the year 616 A.D. 
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Fic. 1.—A picturesque restoration of the Pharos of Alexandria. 


They never ceased to admire it, and to 
weave legends about it, and their de- 
scriptions, sifted of the legendary, pre- 
sent a good picture of this wonder of the 
world. Neither the Ancients nor the 
Arabs have given us the dimensions of 
the base of the tower. We shall probably 
never knowthem. Of its height there are 
conflicting accounts, varying from less 
than 400 to 600 feet. The Arab writer 
Idrissi says: ‘‘Its height is 300 cubits, 
taking three palms to the cubit, and so its 
height is one hundred statues of men.” 
Probably he was not far from correct. 


Unlike the modern lighthouse, which 
is usually a round tower resembling a 
single shaft reaching into the air, the 
Pharos consisted of several stages, each 
smaller than the one beneath it. The 
Arabs, who actually saw the lighthouse 
in a perfect condition, describe it as 
having four stages. The first part above 
the broad foundation was square. Upon 
its summit, I21 cubits, or about 180 
feet above its base, was a broad terrace, 
commanding a wide view of the sea. 
It was decorated with columns and 
balustrades and ornaments of marble, 
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and on its balustrade, as coins show us, 
sat Tritons blowing their conch-shells 
to the four winds. The second stage, 
of about the same height, was octag- 
onal; upon its summit was a terrace 
commanding a still wider view over the 
sea. The third stage was circular, and 
it too was surmounted with a terrace. 
The fourth, which was open, consisted 
of tall bronze columns, supporting the 
dome at the very top, on which was 
perhaps a large bronze figure, possibly 
of Poseidon. There in the open space, 
beneath the dome, were the lanterns 
and the fireplaces, and the wonderful 
mirror to signal to the ships. See the 
reconstruction in Figure 2. 

Of the interior of the Pharos the im- 
aginative Arabs have told us a little. A 
shaft reached from the foundation 
through the center to the very summit, 
up which the fuel for the fires and the 
other necessaries were raised by a wind- 
lass. A spiral stairway, encased with 
marble slabs, encircled the central shaft; 
above the second stage the stairway 
and the shaft occupied the entire struc- 
ture. The third stage, therefore, which 
was circular, was probably not far from 
20 feet in diameter. Instead of a stair- 
way, the Arabs tell us that an inclined 
plain led up the first two stages, and so 
gentle was the slope that a loaded horse 
might be driven to the highest of the 
chambers. The vast space in the sev- 
eral stories of the two lower stages was 
occupied with chambers, yet neither 
their number nor their arrangement 
may now be known. One Arab his- 
torian says that they were more than 
three hundred in number, and so intri- 
cately arranged that no stranger could 
find his way among them without a 
guide. 

But the greatest of the marvels of 
the Pharos was the mirror on the sum- 
mit, nor is it strange, for the Arabs be- 
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Fic. 2.—The Lighthouse of Alexandria in the Hellenistic 

Age, more than thirty stories high, like a modern sky- 

scraper. It furnished the model for the church spire and 

for the Mohammedan minaret. From a restoration in 
Thiersch, Pharos. 


lieved that to one standing beneath it, 
ships out to sea, far beyond the reach 
of the human eye, were visible. This 
story has led to the supposition that the 
mirror was shaped like a lense, and that 
the invention of the telescope was an- 
ticipated by the architect Sostratus. 
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Fic. 3.—The Fort Kait Bey in 1798 seen from the southwest (after Description de l’Egypte). From Thiersch, 
Pharos. 


Such was the wonderful Pharos, which 
in height was unequaled in the ancient 
world. In 640 A.D., Amr, the great 
Arabian general, after subduing all 
Egypt, besieged Alexandria for four- 
teen months before it fell into his hands. 
Then the light of the Pharos no longer 
welcomed home the ships of the Greeks, 
but of the Arabs. It seems that the 
Arabs still maintained the fire. At 
length, during the reign of Caliph Al- 
Walid, a courtier of the Greek emperor 
resolved to destroy the Pharos by strat- 
egy. Laden with rich gifts for the 
Caliph, he fled to Alexandria and pro- 
fessed his desire to become a Moslem. 
His gifts were accepted. Soon he told 
of wonderful treasures buried beneath 
the Pharos. At once Al-Walid des- 
patched troops to the Pharos. The 
mirror was removed from the summit, 
and half of the lighthouse was torn 


down before the plot was discovered. 
The work of destruction then ceased, 
and when search was made for the 
treacherous Greek, it was found that 
he had fled in the darkness of night. 
The Arabs then restored the tower with 
bricks, but they were unable to build it 
to its former height. They sought to 
raise the mirror to the summit of their 
brick tower, but it was so heavy that 
they could not. Some say that in 
the effort the mirror fell and was 
broken. 

In the year 875 Ahmed ibn Tulun had 
a wooden cupola constructed on the 
summit, and to it the muezzin climbed 
to call the people to prayer. So ‘the 
Pharos, or the Minara, as the Arabs 
called it, became a minaret, and to this 
very day with every mosque there is a 
tower or minaret suggestive of the 
Pharos of Alexandria. Thus a new 
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word was given to most of the languages 
of the world. See Figure 4. 

But the Pharos which had already 
stood for a thousand years, was not 
destined to continue forever. The wind 
blew its wooden cupola away to sea. 
Its foundation began to weaken, and 
on the 28th of December, 955, an earth- 
quake threw down thirty cubits of its 
summit. In 969, when the city of Cairo 
was built, Alexandria was neglected for 
the new inland city. However, in 1182, 
while the lower part of the Pharos was 
yet standing to the height of about 150 
cubits, a domed mosque was built upon 
its summit that the faithful might 
pray high up where the air was cooled 
by the breezes from the sea. In 1375, 
when another earthquake visited Alex- 
andria, only the lower stage of the 
Pharos survived, and that, badly shat- 
tered, soon fell to a heap of ruins. in 
1498, when the passage around Africa 
to India was discovered, and the ships 
began to pass that way, another blow 
was given to Alexandria. The city de- 
clined; the ruins of the Pharos gradu- 
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ally disappeared, or were used in the 
construction of a mole in the harbor 
and its site was forgotten. 

Since the Pharos was built, the Egyp- 
tian coast has subsided, and some parts 
of Alexandria are now covered by the 
sea. The causeway, which Dinocrates 
built to connect the island with the 
mainland, has grown with the sand 
washed up by the sea until it is half a 
mile wide. It is thickly covered with 
houses. Its outer end is known as the 
Pharos or Kait Bey (Fig. 3), but all that 
is left of the island is the quarter Ras 
et-Tin, where the palace of the Khedive 
stands. In 1898-99 a German expedi- 
tion sought in the sea for the founda- 
tion of the Pharos, but in vain, for the 
end of the island where it stood has 
been entirely weathered away. A mod- 
ern lighthouse, well worthy of the pres- 
ent Egypt, stands near by, yet it is 
insignificant when compared with the 
Pharos which was the wonder of all the 
ancient world. 


Alpine, N.J. 
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Fic. 4.—The Christian Church Spire and its Oriental Ancestry. From Breasted, Ancient Times, p. 704. 


No. 1 shows the Assyrian form of tower (about 3000 P.c.). 


No. 2 shows the continuation of this in the minaret 


of one of the old mosques of Cairo built by Ahmed ibn Tulun in the ninth century A.p. The addition of the round 

tower was in imitation of the lighthouse tower of Alexandria (No. 3). No. 4 (from a mosque in the Nile delta) 

shows the continuation in Moslem minarets of the arrangement in three sections. No. 5 (the spire of the church of 
St. John at Parma, Italy) shows the continuation of this oriental idea in Christian architecture. 
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Fic. 2.—‘‘The Forge” as represented by Mahonri Young on the Technical High School, 
Salt Lake City. 


THE TRIBUTE OF AMERICAN SCULPTURE TO 
LABOR 


FRANK Owen PAyneE 


O have led an art from palace and 

cathedral to cottage door and into 

field and factory, to have deliv- 
ered her from the hands of. king, priest, 
or noble patron and presented her un- 
fettered to the people, is not the least 
triumph of the nineteenth century.”’ 
Such is the language in which Christian 
Brinton begins his masterly chapter on 
the work of Belgium’s great sculptor 
Meunier. Millet has been credited with 
being first among artists to depict labor 
in an appealing manner, but there have 
been artists in all ages who have seen in 
the labor theme a dignity, a beauty, 
and a pathos the representation of 
which is well worth the highest artistic 
endeavor. True, Millet was a painter 
and etcher, but it has always seemed to 
the writer that above all else he was a 
sculptor in the essentials of his art. 
What statuesque qualities obtain in 
“The Sower,”’ “The Angelus,’’and others 
among his masterpieces! What might 


he not have given to the world had he 
turned his attention from brush and 
etching needle to chisel and modeling 
tool? Some timid critics have opined 
that the representation of modern labor 
conditions in art is certain to sound the 
death-knell of artistic expression. But 
all such critics forget that there is a 
silent heroism and a simple majesty in 
the uncomplaining performance of each 
day’s:dull task—that there may be a 
greater beauty, dignity, and pathos, 
yea even greater tragedy indeed in 
honest toil than can be found in any 
other theme. Few among sculptors 
have seen and felt this. Very few 
indeed have tried to represent it. 
Among our American sculptors there 
are but three or four whose works on 
the labor theme are worthy of con- 
sideration. The rise of the labor party, 
the attention which organized labor is 
forcing upon the world, cannot fail to 
make itself felt in every activity. How 











Fic. 3.—The Heavy Sledge,” by Mahonri Young. 























Fic. 4.—‘‘The Stevedore,”” by Mahonri Young. 
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Fic. 5.—Relief representing Carpentry on the Salt Lake City Technical High School. The work of 
Mahonri Young. 


can art escape? There is every possible 
reason why there should be a hearty 
appreciation of labor in the art of our 
land. The traditions handed down by 
our ancestors who did not fear to work 
with hand as well as with head, our 
industrial supremacy, and our professed 
democracy ought to make all true 
Americans appreciate the epic of labor 
and preserve its symbols in marble and 
enduring bronze. There is as great a 
degree of vigor and picturesqueness in 
a dock-hand or a stevedore engaged in 
toil as there is in any hero or martyr 
of faith. Such is the feeling of the few 
American sculptors who have turned 
from creations of mere prettiness to 
represent real men engaged in real work 
and thereby to teach us the lesson that 
there is beauty in the power that over- 
comes—that bone and brawn and sweat 
may speak, may even sing pzans in the 
triumphal chorus of progress. 





MAHONRI YOUNG 


Foremost among American sculptors 
who have stood forth in championship 
of labor as a worthy theme for sculp- 
ture, is Mahonri Young. Born in the 
West, a grandson of the great Mormon 
leader, educated at home and abroad in 


the best schools of art, this versatile 
artist has produced works in many dif- 
ferent fields of artistic endeavor. A 
painter of note, an etcher and engraver 
of distinction, Mr. Young is chiefly 
known for his many notable works in 
plastic art. In reliefs (Figs. 2, 5, 6) 
designed for the decoration of the Salt 
Lake City Technical High School, he has 
depicted the blacksmith, the metal- 
worker, and the carpenter with fidelity 
and truth. In ‘““The Scrub-Woman” 
we have the figure of a woman engaged 
in the most menial of occupations and 
yet rendered with a dignity and ear- 
nestness that teach the wholesome les- 
son that no task, however lowly, is 
menial which is performed with honesty 
of purpose. No other American sculp- 
tor has better presented strength in 
action and real movement. One can 
feel the crushing weight as the steve- 
dore (Fig. 4) and the man with the 
barrow climb that sloping gang-plank 
(Fig. 1). The stress and strain fairly 
oppress the beholder. 

In “The Heavy Sledge” (Fig. 3) 
and ‘“‘The Digger’ we see an object 
poised in its ascent in the one case, and 
just about to descend in the other. The 
heavy implements are apparently in 
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Fic. 6.—Relief representing Metallurgy on the Salt Lake City Technical High School. The work of 
Mahonri Young. 


motion. “The Rigger’ lifting that 
heavy tackle as he stands poised on the 
great beam is another example of the 
same unusual quality. 

The trouble with most sculpture 
which aims at the portrayal of motion 
and muscular action, lies in the fact 
that the model has been required to 
pose with muscles tense, as if in motion. 
All such representations appear to be 
utterly dead. The effect isasif the model 
has been paralyzed or stricken dead just 
in the act and that rigor mortis has pre- 
served it thus. Such works aim to rep- 
resent the impossible, namely, action 
without motion. In the works of Young 
we see action that acts. Thus in ‘““The 
Heavy Sledge’ we perceive not merely 
the muscular strain but the actual lift- 
ing of the huge hammer. In ‘“The Man 
with the Pick’”’ the implement seems to 
be descending. In ‘“‘The Digger’’ both 
muscular strain and the reluctant yield- 
ing of the hard soil are apparent. In- 
deed Young’s laborers hark back to 
Greek ideals in their rhythm of move- 
ment. ‘“‘A Laborer’ is a faithful por- 
traiture of one of the millions of for- 
eigners upon whose sturdy strength the 
physical well-being of the nation, its 
bone, its brawn, and its sinew depends. 
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ABASTENIA ST. LEGER EBERLE 


This brilliant artist has produced a 
very large number of remarkable sculp- 
tures. Many of them relate to labor 
and the life of working people. In the 
homely, every-day life of the poor, Miss 
Eberle has found a mine of wealth for 
her peculiar genius. In order to make 
herself thoroughly familiar with her 
chosen theme, she took an apartment 
in the most crowded tenement section 
of New York where she could come into 
close contact with its teeming throng. 
In this manner, through friendly asso- 
ciation with the people, Miss Eberle 
was rewarded by having the oppor- 
tunity of studying her models at close 
range when they knew not that they 
were models. 

Thus she has been enabled to produce 
a host of realistic studies full of life and 
charm. ‘Tired’ has in it the story of 
a hard day’s work. It is sympatheti- 
cally conceived and powerfully exe- 
cuted. The facial expression, the pose 
of the gaunt body, every line bespeaks 
the fatigue which follows the severest 
physical effort. ‘“‘The Windy Door- 
step” (Fig. 7) has a vigor and move- 
ment which has made it one of the 





Fic. 7.—‘‘The Windy Doorstep,” by Abastenia St. Leger Eberle, copies of which are in Worcester, 
Mass., Newark, N.J., Peabody Institute, Baltimore, and Cincinnati. 





Fic. 8.—‘‘The Stoker,”’ by Chester Beach. 
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most popular statuettes of recent years. 
Copies of it may be seen in the munici- 
pal museums in Newark, N.J., and 
Worcester, Mass. Replicas of it have 
recently been purchased by the Art 
Museum of Cincinnati and the Pea- 
body Institute of Baltimore. 

Few are the people who can see in a 
rag-picker anything suggestive of 
beauty. Miss Eberle, however, has in 
her ‘‘Rag-picker’’ produced a figure 
that grips one. What a tale of abject 
poverty it tells! A tale of poverty that 
cannot fail to touch the heart and bring 
a clutching sensation in the throat. 
Everyone of these works tells a tale or 
preaches a sermon. They are studies 
based upon accurate and concrete ob- 
servation. They fearlessly typify those 
social forces and ideals which are at the 
very root of society. They are full of 
thought-compelling power. She has a 
message for the world and she pro- 
claims it in a way and with a convinc- 
ing power that cannot fail to render her 
work immortal. 


CHESTER BEACH 


In ‘Out of Work”’ Chester Beach has 
portrayed a subject all too familiar on 
the streets of our city. Who has not 
seen him, the strong young fellow, care- 
less and perhaps a bit indifferent as to 
whether he is successful in landing a 
job or not, standing upon the curb? 
Armed with a shovel, his only posses- 
sion, he seems to be waiting for a 
chance to shovel the snow from the 
streets. He represents a type, the type 
who are idle perhaps through indolence, 
but who must find something to do in 
order to secure food and temporary 
shelter. ‘‘The Stoker’ (Fig. 8) is an- 
other good example of action that acts. 
The peculiar lifting stress is specially 
apparent. 
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CHARLES HAAG 


Although pronounced by some to be 
our leading labor sculptor, Charles Haag 
ought not to be regarded as a specialist 
in that or any other one theme of 
plastic art. His works cover too broad 
a field to admit of such a classification. 
His masterpieces of wood-carving have 
given him a commanding place in that 
difficult field of sculptured art. The 
fact that he has produced such excellent 
studies of laboring men has been the 
means of giving him a reputation in 
that direction at the expense of his 
other and equally admirable works. 
“Effort” is as fine an example of poten- 
tial action in sculpture as can be found 
among the works of modern times. 
Moreover, it is a strong virile concep- 
tion done in the true classic spirit. 
“Labor Union” (Fig. 9) has all the 
dignity and sincerity shown in the best 
works of Meunier and Bouchard. There 
is a boldness and dash about the execu- 
tion of this unique group which be- 
speaks the unerring certainty of his 
touch and testifies to the rare poetic 
insight and creative power of this gifted 
artist. 


HELEN FARNSWORTH MEARS 


Little did he think, that weary lab- 
orer, as he dropped listlessly on to the 
car seat and leaned upon his shovel, 
that he was posing for a statue. All 
day long he had been toiling in the 
bitter winter wind, and when at length 
he was able to sink into a seat in the 
warm atmosphere of the car, his fatigue 
overcame him; his head nodded, and 
for a brief moment the biting blasts 
and the heavy toil of the day were 
utterly forgotten in sleep. Just across 
the aisle sat the sculptor, the late Helen 
Farnsworth Mears. Her soul was 
touched by the sight before her and 






Fic. 10.—The Apprentice,” by John Gregory. 
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her artistic instincts were deeply stirred. 
No sooner had she reached her home on 
Washington Square than she rushed 
into her studio and modeled from mem- 
ory “The End of the Day.” It is a 
cause for regret that Miss Mears did 
not leave a greater number of such 
works. Themes of this sort always 
made a strong appeal to her. Commis- 
sions of other kinds were always com- 
ing in to prevent her from working on 
other subjects far more to her liking. 
In “The End of the Day” there is a 
note of pathos not often to be seen in 
sculpture. It touches one of the deep- 
est chords of human sympathy. 


JOHN GREGORY 

“The Apprentice,’ by John Gregory, 
was designed as part of a monumental 
group. The youthful workman, fresh 
for his task, seems to be all ready to 
begin it. Here there is no evidence of 
fatigue. It is the very antithesis of 
what one may see represented in 


“Tired” and ‘The End of the Day.” 
The fine young fellow, an excellent 
type, just past the age of adolescence, 
is ready and waiting to undertake life’s 
real tasks. There is virility and poten- 
tial effort displayed in ‘‘The Appren- 
tice’ (Fig. 10). It breathes the atmos- 


phere of buoyant hopefulness. We 
trust that Mr. Gregory may turn his 
attention to other and more active 
aspects of the labor theme. 


SOME OTHER GOOD EXAMPLES OF LABOR 
IN SCULPTURE 


Among recent works in sculpture seen 
at the various exhibitions are “A Far- 
rier,’’ by the late Joseph Kroupka, and 
‘“A Scrub-Woman,” by Mrs. Ingels, a 
pupil of Lorado Taft. 

Fine workmen are to be found as 
subordinate figures on the Johnson 
memorial in St. Paul, Minnesota. They 
are the work of Andrew O’Connor. 
Karl Gerhardt’s blacksmith on the 
Seth Boyden Monument in Newark, 
New Jersey, may also be mentioned. 

The early sculptors were content to 
represent laboring men as nude Greek 
athletes and heroes, giving to them the 
emblems of some trade or other. Of 
such are most of the groups that typify 
“Industry”? so often seen in the pedi- 
ments of public buildings. Not so with 
our champions of labor in the plastic 
art of today! They have studied their 
subjects at first hand with earnestness 
and sincerity. They present them to 
the world as they are. They reveal to 
us charms which we have failed of our 
own observation to discover. Their 
works breathe a vital message for all. 
They sing a noble hymn to Labor—a 
hymn sung valiantly to all the world 
in tones that cannot die. 


The High School of Commerce 
of the City of New York 








The Charioteer from the Mausoleum, now in the British Museum. See poem 


on page 95. 
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He leans alert o’er the chariot-rail and looks toward the goal: 
In the shadowy vault beneath the brow light breaks from the burning soul. 
Oh, how shall we learn, Oh, how shall we know, the name of the mage so great, 


Who, spurning the bounds of human skill, did a god’s task consummate? 


Is it thee, O Skopas, we must praise for the rush and the sweeping line, 
For the parted lips and the breathing hope from the yearning heart divine, 
For the perfect form, whose perfection points to a more than perfect yet, 


Where the midmost splendor of heaven would seem but as darkness to forget? 


We may never know the hand that drew that face with its living fire; 
We may never tell the power that filled those eyes with their swift desire, 


And the strenuous strife of the agony that could not be expressed— 


The thing that men call art that strives to overpass the best. 


Yet world after world has the sculptor seen, and world after world flung by, 
To chisel anew a remoter dream than the dull days signify, 
From the aspirations of age-long years that the perfect type despise, 


Till here in the utmost art we find the romance of the heart’s emprise. 


And even the swirl of the chiton’s hem hints more than a god may see: 
Ah leave, ah leave mere truth behind and seek for what cannot be. 
O what of the goal, and what of the way, and what of the flying steed— 


For ‘tis on and on through the infinite, while the stars and the light cry ‘speed.’ 


I. B. STOUGHTON HOLBORN 
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Michelangelo's Moses in San Pietro in Vincoli, Rome. 








THE HORNS ON MICHELANGELO’S MOSES 


Marcaret MacLean 


ICHELANGELO’S statue of 

Moses in the Church of S. Pietro 

in Vincoli, Rome, is one of the 
most familiar masterpieces in the world, 
yet few persons have noticed the mis- 
take made by the sculptor in placing 
horns on the head of Moses. 

The true meaning that Michelangelo 
strove to put into the figure, so that it 
might no longer be cold marble but 
filled with the surging emotions of one 
who had for forty days and forty nights 
remained in mysterious converse with 
Jehovah, may be better understood if a 
summary of the circumstances be given. 
Moses received “‘upon mount Sinai, two 
tables of testimony, tables of stone, 
written with the finger of God” (Exodus, 
xxxi-18), and on his return down mount 
Sinai ‘‘as soon as he came nigh unto the 
camp, he saw the calf, and the dancing: 
and Moses’ anger waxed hot, and he 
cast the tables out of his hands, and 
brake them beneath the mount.”’ The 
people repented, and in order to make 
atonement for their sin Moses re- 
ascended the mount and solemnly 
interceded with the Almighty on their 
behalf. Later on, emboldened by his 
success, Moses expressed the desire that 
he might behold the Glory of the Lord 
face to face: the answer was ‘Thou 
canst not see my face; for there shall 
no man see me, and live.’’ However, if 
Moses would once more ascend the 
mount and bring with him two fresh 
tables of stone hewn out of the rock the 
Lord promised that he should see as 
much of His Glory as mortal eye could 
bear. This Moses did, ‘“‘and the Lord 
passed by before him,’’ and commanded 
him to write upon the tables of stone 


the words He had spoken; and Moses 
“was there with the Lord forty days 
and forty nights; he did neither eat 
bread, nor drink water. And he wrote 
upon the tables the words of the Cove- 
nant, the ten commandments.”’ 

The partial vision of the Lord per- 
mitted to Moses was so awful that he 
retained permanent marks of it which 
awed his people in the valley when they 
saw him on his return although he him- 
self ‘‘wist not that the skin of his face 
shone.”” The last nine words are in the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, Exodus, 
XXxiv, 29; but in the Vulgate, a transla- 
tion made by Jerome in the fourth cen- 
tury which grew rapidly into favor and 
was for a thousand years practically 
the only Bible of Western Christendom, 
the reading is ‘“‘et ignorabat quod cor- 
nuta esset facies sua,”’ that is, ‘‘and he 
did not know that his face was horned.” 
The original Hebrew word translated 
here as “‘cornuta’’ means either a “horn’”’ 
or an “‘irradiation,’’ and Michelangelo, 
knowing only the Vulgate Bible, put 
‘“‘horns’”’ on Moses as he wished to de- 
pict him at this all-important epoch of 
his life. The two facts in this statue 
that fix the time definitely, and were 
placed there for that purpose, are the 
two tables of stone and the horns. A 
perusal of the Vulgate Bible will show 
that ‘‘cornuta’’ is used only when 
Moses has returned to his people after 
seeing as much of the Glory of the 
Lord as human eye could stand, and 
with so much reflected radiance shin- 
ing in his own face that the people 
were awed and “were afraid to come 
nigh him. And Moses called unto them; 

and talked with them,” Fixodus, 











Photograph by Alinari 
The three columns of the Temple of Castor (called often the temple of Castor and Pollux) seen in 
the distance from the Basilica Julia. The Arch of Titus and the Colosseum in the far 
background. See poem on page 99. 
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Xxxiv, 30-31. The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, in describing this statue of Moses, 
says, “his head is raised and turned to 
the left with an expression of indigna- 
tion and menace.”’ It is true that this 
is the expression on Moses’ face, yet 
the Encyclopedia fails to comment that 
on the occasion of wearing ‘thorns on 
his face,’ or when he ‘‘wist not that his 
face shone,” there was no reason for 
either indignation or menace. They 
belong to the time when Moses came 
down from mount Sinai and found the 
people worshipping the golden calf and 
indulging in heathenish orgies: then he 
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showed indignation and menace, for 
‘“Moses’ anger waxed hot,” Exodus, 
XXXil, 19. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that 
Michelangelo had not read his Bible 
carefully and so confused these two 
occasions and made them into one, 
although the circumstances were en- 
tirely different. Having supposed that 
the circumstances were the same, his 
artistic nature rebelled against placing 
the horns on the face and in order to 
represent Moses at that exalted moment 
he placed them in the hair. 


Toronto 


ON THE RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF 
“CASTOR AND POLLUX” 


Three columns like three silent sisters stand, 


Entwined as if with bands of love more dear 
Than that of the immortal twins who here 
Were honored by the builder’s mighty hand. 


No orator who swayed that haughty land 
When Rome was ruler of this restless sphere 
Could move men’s souls with ecstasy or fear 


As does their silent eloquence, unplanned. 


What grand and glittering pageants hast thou seen? 
What statesmen and what warrior emperors bold? 
Thou voiceless ruin who for an age hath been 
O’ertowering like the Graces three of old, 

Beautiful, majestic, and serene, 

Guardian of ten thousand tales untold. 


[99 ] 


WALKER K. HANCOCK 
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Fic. 1.—The Francois Vase in Florence. In the third band is the procession of gods driving in 
chariots to Thetis’ wedding. 

















HERMES, THE FRIEND OF MAN 


WILLIAM C. LAwTon 


[NoTE—This essay is essentially one of the later chapters in an 
unpublished volume, ‘‘The Gods of Early Hellas,”’ in which the 
main thread of unity is the gradual growth of the Olympian 


family and hierarchy. 


This will explain some peculiarities in 


the form, and in the treatment of the special subject. Many mat- 
ters touched on lightly here are treated in more detail elsewhere.| 


OMPARED with the six other 
children of Zeus who sit by un- 
questioned right in the inner coun- 

cils of Olympus, Hermes seems far more 
youthful. His activity as a messenger, 
not merely for his father, but for the 
other gods, singly or collectively, might 
at first sight appear to reduce him to 
the humbler rank of an Iris or a Hebe. 
It is fairer, however, to liken him to the 
hard-worked but highly honored herald, 
master of ceremonies, or seneschal, of 
an earthly king and court, through or 
by whom nearly all ceremonious deal- 
ings must take place. In early works 
of art he is usually a bearded figure, of 
mature age, perhaps to indicate the 
dignity of such an official. But this is 
not the proper beginning of a life story. 
A famous Homeric Hymn describes 
Hermes’ eventful first days. His mother, 
Maia, is one of the Pleiades, i.e., one 
of the seven daughters of Atlas and the 
Oceanid nymph Pleione, who, in a later 
myth, were metamorphosed into the 
familiar constellation which still bears 
their name. The conception and birth 
of Hermes occurred in a cavern of Mt. 
Cyllene, in Arcadia. As to Maia nothing 
more is told, though she appears in the 
great procession of gods on the archaic 
Francois vase, riding to Thetis’ wed- 
ding in a chariot with her son (Fig. 1). 
Her name appears to mean Mamma. 
(She is not, it seems, identical with the 
Roman goddess Maia or Maiesta, the 
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wife of Volcanus, to whom the priest 
made offering on the first of May, and 
from whom the spring month takes its 
modern name.) 

To morality no claim is made for 
Hermes. He is a 

“Child of many a shameless wile, and crafty 

devices, 
Thievish, a lifter of oxen, a leader of robbers, a 

nighthawk.”’ 
His precocity is even superior to 
Apollo’s. Born at dawn, an hour or 
two later he waddles forth from the 
cave-home, and meets a tortoise, which 
he promptly strangles. Scooping out 
the body, he bores holes in the shell, 
fits into them a frame of reeds, over 
which he stretches a hide, attaches 
horns, ties thereto seven sheep-gut 
strings —and so elaborately fashions 
the first lyre. To this straightway he 
sings the tale of his own origin, and 
glorifies also the ‘‘goodly halls’’ of his 
cavern abode. 

At dusk of the same eventful day the 
infant rogue steals off to the Pierian 
hills, two hundred miles away, in the 
far North of Thessaly, where the kine 
of the blessed gods are grazing. He cuts 
out of the herd fifty oxen belonging to 
Apollo. These he drives all night until 
he has returned again to the Pelopon- 
nese and reaches the river Alpheus. The 
tracks of the cattle he manages to re- 
verse, forcing them to move backward, 
while his own tiny footprints are dis- 














~Hermes of the Belvidere often miscalled an Antinoiis). 
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guised by faggot-like sandals, framed of 
withes. 

At the river side he kindles a fire, by 
the inventive use of the twirling-stick, 
overthrows and slays two of the herd, 
and apparently makes of them an or- 
derly sacrifice to the twelve great gods. 
Inasmuch as the babe who presents the 
offering is himself to be one of the 
twelve, the narrator seems just here to 
be completely bewildered in an attempt 
to explain the origin of this rite. 

At dawn of the second morning, slily 
returning to his home, the thief, 


“Like an autumnal breeze, or a wreath of 
mist, through a bolt-hole 
Stooping entered the hall.”’ 


Creeping again into the swaddling- 
bands, he assumes all the innocence of 
helpless babyhood. When the angry 
Apollo tracks the culprit home, and 
cries: 


‘Babe in the cradle, confess to me straight- 
way where are my cattle; 
Else will I seize thee at once and into dank 
Tartarus hurl thee,”’ 


the innocent babyishness and prompt 
perjury of the reply are almost con- 
vincing. Finally, with admiring laugh- 
ter, Apollo herds the babe before him 
to Olympus, and into the very presence 
of the high gods. Here the accusation 
is again made in convincing detail, and 
again denied by Hermes with impres- 
sive oaths, ending by a touching appeal 
to his infantile helplessness. Zeus him- 
self is moved to mirth, but insists that 
the booty be traced and restored. 
Hermes now has recourse to his lyre, 
which he has still carried covertly with 
him in all these adventures, and sings 
a lay in honor of the gods, of the crea- 
tion, of the Muses and Mnemosyne 
their mother—which Apollo declares is 
well worth the price of fifty kine. The 
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songs of Apollo and the Muses appear 
until then to have had the accompani- 
ment of the double pipes (auloz) only, 
though these also, as well as the syrinx, 
or Pan's pipe of seven notes, were some- 
times credited to Hermes among his 
many inventions. Hermes now gives 
Apollo the lyre, and swears a bond of 
lasting amity, desiring to be himself 
the appointed herdsman of the elder 
brother’s cattle: surely a fit warden 
against other thieves. 

This delightful ““Hymn,”’ well known 
in English literature also through 
Shelley’s free recasting of it, has dis- 
guised most successfully what the men- 
tion of Hermes’ birthplace still reveals, 
viz., his origin as a local divinity of 
Arcadia. His transfer to Olympus is 
merely prompter and easier than that 
of Oriental Aphrodite and Dionysus, or 
his Arcadian kinsman, goat-foot Pan, 
none of whom had any original connec- 
tion with the true Olympians. 

A rustic god, apparently, a popular 
favorite, he long remained. He had a 
place, perhaps at one period or one 
locality the chief one, among those ele- 
mental spirits of vitality, or virility, 
that represent to a simpler country folk 
the creative mystery of nature. Diony- 
sus, who supersedes him in this charac- 
ter, was his little brother and foster- 
child, as Praxiteles has recorded in 
marble. The ruder Sileni and Satyrs are 
his comrades in the rough, lawless love- 
making which the nymphs do not bit- 
terly resent. To “Hermes and the 
nymphs,” together, Eumzeus the rustic 
swineherd of Ithaca, wisest and most 
heroic of serfs, offers his humble sacri- 
fice. Such are his true and earliest 
associations. 

Hermes’ knavery made him a sort of 
patron saint even among thieves. Thus 
Odysseus took pride in Autolycus, 
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‘His mother’s famous father, who surpassed 
All men in thievery and perjury. 
A god hath given it him—Hermes, to whom 
He offered welcome thighs of lambs and kids.” 


All masterly skill comes from a super- 
human giver: and in Hermes the origi- 
nal conception is so crudely immoral 
that it could hardly acquire any higher 
ethical quality from later hands: not 
even of an schylus or a Pindar. 

As piracy and brigandage have been 
slowly displaced by gentler if not fairer 
means of acquiring wealth, Hermes was 
associated with trade, with commerce 
by sea or land. To him, perhaps first of 
all gods, as a more companionable and 
less exacting guide of travelers than 
Apollo, rude memorials, a heap of 
stones, a squared pillar, were erected by 
the wayside. The effort to carve the 
top of the pillar into his likeness pro- 
duced the rude form of statue that still 
bears his name: the Herm. This simple 
but persistent art-type gives point to a 
late Greek narrative. Hermes, in hu- 
man guise, enters a sculptor’s studio, 
and asks the price first of a heroic 
Zeus-statue, then of a companion figure 
of Hera. Each is for sale at a talent. 
Seeing his own figure in a corner, he 
ventures a third inquiry, only to be told 
that it will be thrown in for good mea- 
sure for anyone who buys the other two. 

His wonderful combination of 
strength and swiftness made him, nat- 
urally, the especial favorite of athletes, 
the ideal of energetic virile youth. 
Hence he became the especial patron 
of the gymnasium. 

His inventive genius was sometimes 
extended to include nearly all early 
acquisitions of men, not merely fire and 
musical instruments, but even speech, 
writing, number, etc. Here he invades 
the domain of Prometheus. 

Still another phase of this winsome 
roguish personality makes him the ge- 
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Fic. 4.—Head of the so-called Hermes of Anticythera, 
recovered from the sea and now in Athens. From Bulle, 
Der Schone Mensch. 


nius of good fortune, of luck. This gift 
is especially associated with his magic, 
which accorded success and wealth. 
The highest possible throw of dice bore 
his name, as does any unexpected 
treasure-trove. In numberless ways ts 
revealed the extreme closeness of 
Hermes to man. This independent 
origin of the belief in him—dquite apart 
from the more literary faith in the 
Olympians—as a popular and rustic 
divinity, especially in Arcadia, seems 
clear. 

The assertion that he was Zeus’ son, 
and, in particular, his bodily transfer- 
ence to Olympus, is probably a notable 
example of that drawing together and 
closer organization of local beliefs by 
which the whole Olympus-myth must 
have been slowly elaborated. It is the 
supreme power and influence of the 
Homeric epic, and possibly that alone, 
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F1G. 5.—Bearded Hermes with wand. Priam ransoming body of his son Hector, which lies under the couch of 


Achilles. The cylix isin the Munich Museum. From Furtwangler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, pl. 83. 


that has made the figure of Hermes the 
messenger of Olympian Zeus the most 
familiar of all his many phases. 

It is indeed easy to fancy that this 
restless genius must have found the 
herdsman’s life, as did ‘‘Mowegli of the 
cattle,”’ all too leisurely and monoto- 
nously easy. Just when he became the 
wide-ranging pursuivant of the Olym- 
pians is not told. He may have been 
especially selected for a most desperate 
task, when Demeter sat in year-long 
mourning for her stolen daughter, re- 
fusing to bless the fields and crops of 
earth. Humanity languished, the 


heaven-dwellers received no sacrifices. 
So at a less serious crisis, a merely 
mortal herdsman was hastily pitched 
upon to act as umpire in the greatest 
of beauty contests, when the golden 
apple was the prize. At any rate, it 
was the youth of the golden wand who 
was then dispatched to beguile grim 
Hades’ heart with soft words. When 
Persephone is permitted to revisit her 
mother, it is the “stalwart slayer of 
Argos’’ who drives the ascending char- 
iot up to the daylight. In many vase 
paintings he is even seen in the same 
capacity at the original abduction of 
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Fic. 6.—Charon, Hermes, and the dead person at the hither bank of the Styx, about to be ferried across. Notice 


the little souls flitting about. From Furtwangler-Riezler, Weissgrundige Attische Lekythen. 


Persephone by Pluto: doubtless as a 
formal evidence of Zeus’ approval, 
which Hades had indeed secured in 
advance. 

On an occasion only less momentous, 
at least for mankind, it was Hermes who 
conducted the three august claimants of 
Eris’ apple to Mt. Ida, and with tactful 
impartiality presented them before that 
other young cowherd who proved a cor- 
ruptible judge in the court of beauty: 
Alexander or Paris. See Figure 3. 

Not merely tact but trickery, even 
the innate thievishness of Hermes, is 
freely counted upon for any such occa- 
sion. He, alone of gods, could free Ares 
from the jar in which he had languished 
a captive, during the war of giants 
and gods. Again, when Achilles keeps 
unburied and maltreats Hector’s body 
for nearly a fortnight, the first sugges- 
tion made in Olympus is the rather 
feeble one that Hermes be sent down 
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to steal it. When the larger plan is 
devised, that Priam shall be sent to 
buy the corpse back from the victor, it 
is Hermes, who, despatched by Zeus, 
meets the old king at dusk before he 
draws near to the Greek camp, assumes 
and plays an elaborate part as Achilles’ 
esquire, and guides the despairing father 
through all the terrors both of the shore- 
ward journey and of the return home 
to Troy at early dawn. See Figure 5. 

When the home-seeking Odysseus 
has been detained seven years long by 
Calypso, Hermes is sent to bid the 
nymph speed him on his way. On this, 
as on other such occasions, he is graphi- 
cally described. First the god 

“Under his feet his lovely sandals bound, 
Ambrosial, golden, that above the sea 


Bear him, or boundless earth, with the winds’ 
gusts.” 


Next 
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Fic. 7.—Hermes, Eurydice, and Orpheus on a relief in the Villa Albani, Rome. 


‘He grasped his wand, wherewith he charms 
the eyes 
Of whom he will, and others wakes who sleep 
Over the waves he darted like a gull 
That, fishing, dips his feathers in the brine.” 


With Calypso, as with all beings 


human or divine, he proves a genial 
and warmly welcomed guest. The 
rather gruff command of * ie is courte- 
ously softened in delivery. In empha- 
sizing his own reluctance to come with 
the unwelcome message, however, he 
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somewhat strains the limits of truest 
courtesy. 

“Who would willingly traverse the briny 

and limitless waters? 
Never a city of mortal men is at hand, who 
would offer 
Sacrifices and chosen hecatombs.”’ 
Noticeable is this frank expression of 
weariness in his ceaseless task, and also 
the preference for human hospitality. 
It is the leisure-loving, rustic Arcadian 
god, the comrade of mortals, whose 
voice is heard for the moment in these 
repining tones. 

But in no corner of the universe is 
Hermes a stranger. As to the under- 
world, in particular, 

‘He alone is the herald appointed to Hades.”’ 
or as Keats finely calls him, the 

“star of Lethe.” 
and he is vividly described leading to 
the shades the many whimpering souls 
of the suitors of Penelope, untimely 
slain. This function of Hermes early 
caused him to be regarded as especial 
warden of the dead. The Pythagoreans 
in particular spoke of him as the guard- 
ian of the realm of air, to which he 
draws the spirits of all who perish on 
land or sea. ‘‘When Hermes meets us”’ 
was a gentle euphemism for separation 
by death from other companionship. 
See Figure 6. 

The close relation of sleep to death is 
universally felt. —To Hermes the mythi- 
cal Homeric folk of Phzacia pour the 
last libation before going to rest, so 
doubtless this really was a familiar 
usage among early Greeks, as it cer- 
tainly became later. His statue was 
set at the bedside, as the giver of sound 
slumber. When conducting Priam to 
Achilles, Hermes throws the guards of 
the Greek wall into a heavy lethargy. 


Possibly the most ingenious and in- 
teresting of all attempts to explain the 
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origin of a Greek divinity is the famous 
essay, or rather volume, ‘Hermes the 
Wind-God,”’ by Professor Roscher. Al- 
most every action and function of 
Hermes is plausibly traced to this single 
source; but many will still feel that the 
real origins are far more composite. 
The Homeric Zeus certainly does 
send the winds forth, at times, much 
like his other messengers, Hermes, Iris, 
Themis, etc., to do his will. Boreas, in 
particular, is called ‘‘4Ether-born,”’ and 
all the winds rush down from upper air, 
or come forth from a cave abode which 
is much like the grotto of Maia on Cyl- 
lene. The wind-gods are winged, as is 
Hermes. His thievish, tricky qualities, 
again, help out the argument for his 
close kinship with them. Music, whether 
of pipes or lyre, doubtless did take its 
first suggestion from the murmuring 
breeze and the trumpet-voiced hurri- 
cane. The souls of the dead ride down 
the wind, the favoring gales are the 
chief blessing of the farmer, and quite 
indispensable to the voyaging merchant. 
The book referred to, however, can- 
not be fairly summarized in a_ para- 
graph, but will reward the closest study. 
Such details as the thievish baby steal- 
ing home again “‘like a breeze through 
the bolt-hole’’—or key-hole—may be 
actually reminiscences. If Apollo’s cat- 
tle are the clouds, the wind certainly 
drives them. The very birth-time of 
Hermes, at early dawn, is the hour 
when the young breeze springs up: his 
holy day, the fourth after the change 
of moon, was the time when it was gen- 
erally believed that a decided change 
of wind and weather usually occurred. 
Altogether, the theory is easier to de- 
fend than to combat destructively. 
Representations of Hermes were 
probably more frequent in the ancient 
world than any other work of art. He 
guarded the fields, the streets, the 





Fic. 8.—Praxiteles’ Hermes with the infant Bacchus, in the Museum at Olympia. From Bulle, 
Der Schone Mensch. 











homes. By the roadside the thankful 
traveler set his memorial, whether a 
mere stoneheap, a pillar, or a_ real 
statue. At the harbor mouth and city 
gate, before or within the temple of 
almost any other divinity, as well as 
his own, he most fitly stood. A famous 
episode in Alcibiades’ career makes us 
aware that Herme, tetragonal pillars 
capped by the head of the god, were 
standing before each Athenian dwelling. 
The mutilation of them all in a single 
night threw the city intoa panic, and cast 
a black cloud over the great expedition 
to Sicily then just about to sail. Be- 
sides his manifold personal adventures, 
Hermes is present, as the Olympian 
seneschal, at nearly all notable scenes 
where several gods are brought to- 
gether, as at the Judgment of Paris. 

Besides his winged sandals, Hermes’ 
cap is often similarly equipped. Actual 
wings of his own are rarely seen. Very 
often he wears the traveler's petasos, or 
broad-brimmed shade hat. Above all 
characteristic of him is his magic wand. 
It is not the ordinary straight skeptron 
or kerykeion used by human heralds, 
e.g., to intercede and separate the two 
combatants in a duel. It has two 
twisted arms resembling an open-topped 
8. Later two serpents are intertwined 
upon it. 

Any outline account, even, of the 
extant Hermes figures would require an 
essay. Two masterpieces should be 
familiar to all. The relief in the Villa 
Albani is in the Attic style of the closing 
fifth century, and might have been 
carved by a pupil of Pheidias. Orpheus, 
the lyre hanging unnoticed in his left 
hand, is taking a tender but calm fare- 
well of Eurydice, while on her other 
side, touching her hand, but with no 
insistent haste, stands the sympathetic 
herald of Hades, identified by the peta- 
sos only, unless we add the wonderful 
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Fic. 9.—Hermes of Praxiteles, detail. From Bulle, Der 
Schone Mensch. 


combination of resistless strength and 
youthful grace. See Figure 7. 

The great Hermes statue by Praxi- 
teles, found all but entire by the Ger- 
man excavators of Olympia, is the sole 
example extant of a masterpiece by a 
Greek sculptor of the very first rank. 
The archaeologists, working with Pau- 
sanias’ volume in hand, knew within a 
few feet, beforehand, where they might 
expect to find the pedestal. The figure is 
worthy to be the ideal of vigorous and 
graceful physical proportions in every 
gymnasium. See Figures 8 and 9. 

Perhaps no Hellenic god was so close 
to human consciousness and sympathy. 
He personifies perfectly the most un- 
ethical carefree beauty-loving qualities 
of Hellenic youth, charm, and genius. 


Hobart College 
Geneva, N.Y. 
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EXT to Italy there is no land 
that appeals more insistently to 
the imagination of the student 
and the scholar than Provence. The 
very name is suggestive of poetry and 
romance, and callous indeed is the 
traveler whose heart does not respond 
to the magic of that word. And yet, 
unlike Italy, Provence is singularly free 
from the ubiquitous tourist, in spite of 
such apparently irresistible names as 
Orange, Arles, and Nimes. 

The little jaunt which I am about to 
record began at Marseilles, and be- 
tween that city of magnificent views 
and the far-famed village of the re- 
doubtable Tartarin there were no 
Americans to be seen anywhere except 
at Avignon. Of course, it was summer, 
but I feel certain that in season few 
Americans are to be seen in this region, 
the reason being that the traveler from 
the south is lured by the boulevards of 
Paris, while his brother from the north 
is eager to reach the bright Orient of the 
Riviera. 

In order to derive the fullest enjoy- 
ment from a sojourn in this storied 
province of the Midi one should be 
steeped in history, both ancient and 
medizval. He should be able to see the 
cohorts of Cesar, to hear the songs of 
the troubadours amid the clank of the 
armor of the knight-at-arms. Once 
thoroughly immersed in the traditions 
of the past, the imagination of our ideal 
traveler may wing its way back to the 
day when the Greeks first landed at 
Marseilles, and then swing slowly for- 
ward through the vicissitudes of the 
ages, noting through the eyes of Livy 
the hosts of Hannibal forcing their way 
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towards the Alps, and lingering with 
Plutarch on the field of Aqua Sextiz. 
If, perchance, he should be standing on 
that high bluff which overlooks the 
Rhone on one side and Avignon on the 
other, he would see that curious Papal 
Palace (Fig. 1), ever redolent of the 
Babylonian Captivity, while not far 
away the fountain of Vaucluse still 
whispers the story of an eternal pas- 
sion. Facing the swiftly flowing Rhone 
(Fig. 3), he lingers over the panorama 
presented to his mind’s eye. At its 
source is the Ile de Rousseau, with what 
enchanting environment! From there 
it races through its fertile valley until 
at last it steadies itself in the lowlands of 
the Camargue and empties the waters of 
Lac Leman into the blue Mediterranean. 
As our traveler wanders along the 
shores of this stream his imagination 
will be kept busy with the varied asso- 
ciations that each spot suggests. Nimes 
has its statue of Antoninus, its Maison 
Carrée, and not far away the Pont du 
Gard (Fig. 5), built nineteen hundred 
years ago, still throws across the gorge 
of the Gard its picturesque triple row 
of unequal arches. The arenas of both 
Nimes and Arles are reminiscent of still 
another phase of Roman civilization. 
Reaching the bridge at Tarascon, the 
chateau of René, le bon roi (Fig. 2), 
frowning from a bluff on the left bank 
of the Rhone, transports him from 
ancient Rome to the Middle Ages, 
while just across the river, rising still 
higher, stands the old castle of Beau- 
caire, and it will be enough to think of 


‘‘Aucassin, the boon, the blond, 
High-born youth and lover fond,”’ 
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who is sighing his soul away for one 
kiss from the fair damsel Nicolete, with 
“hair of yellow gold 
And an eyebrow of rare mould, 
Clear face, delicately fine, 
Never saw ye more divine!”’ 

The traveler who has reached the 
bridge at Tarascon with some such 
imaginings as | have just sketched may 
well feel that his trip through Provence 
has come up to his most ardent expecta- 
tions. However, | had come to Taras- 
con with a double purpose, and so from 
the chateau of René I made straight 
for the tiny station which marks one 
end of the railroad which takes you to 
St. Remy. In some way, which I am 
now quite unable to explain, I had 
determined not to leave unvisited the 
two eloquent ruins on the pleasant 
slope of the Alpilles just above St. 
Remy. The short line from Tarascon 
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The swiftly flowing Rhone. 


to St. Remy traverses a barren bit of 
Provence, some of it almost like a 
desert, with an occasional row of melan- 
choly cypresses which plainly seem de- 
jected over their long and well-nigh 
fruitless struggle with the relentless and 
devastating mistral. For genuine dis- 
comfort in travel I offer you this short 
ride to St. Remy when the torrid August 
sun turns the iron coaches into verit- 
able ovens. As you approach the town 
the prospect brightens, thanks to mod- 
ern methods of irrigation, which make 
possible the green pastures and brilliant 
flower gardens characteristic of this 
land of sunshine. And so it is with a 
sigh of relief that you plunge into the 
cool and shady avenues of St. Remy. 
As I had a special objective the town 
itself offered no temptation to linger, 
and after a few short turns I came to 
the Avenue Pasteur, a straight road 
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leading up to the foot-hills of the Alpil- 
les. The guide-book ventures the in- 
formation that a half hour will bring 
you to the ‘‘Plateau des Antiquités.”’ 
Under a remorseless August sun one’s 
passion for classical antiquity might be 
dissipated at the prospect of a thirty- 
minute walk each way, but it happens 
that the Avenue Pasteur is shaded in a 
most ingratiating way from both sides 
by tall trees. On both sides the gutters 
are filled with running water, utilized, 
as everywhere in the south, by the 
never - tiring washerwoman. As you 
mount slowly, the bare peaks of the 
Alpilles ever before you, white in the 
afternoon sun, the objects of your pil- 
grimage suddenly present themselves to 
you on your right. 

The two monuments stand close to- 
gether on a little ‘“‘plateau,’’ absolutely 
detached. In lonely grandeur, in a re- 
markable state of preservation, they 
are the only remnants of ancient 
Glanum not destroyed by the Visi- 
goths in 480. The one is probably the 
first triumphal arch erected outside of 
Italy, and the other is usually called 
the Mausoleum, although it may really 
be a triumphal monument likewise. 
After a short rest and a preliminary 
enjoyment of the belle vue on every side 
it became necessary to examine each of 
the monuments in some detail. See 
Figure 4. 

The Arch of Triumph is forty feet 
long, eighteen wide, and the highest 
part of the under side of the arch is 
twenty-five feet from the ground. The 
top is in ruins, but the remains of fluted 
Corinthian columns, the archivolt deco- 
rated with beautifully carved fruits and 
flowers, with bas-reliefs between the 
columns, give a fair idea of the dignity 
and classic beauty of the monument as 
a whole. The vault itself is decorated 
with sculptured hexagonal caissons with 
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delicately carved rosettes in the re- 
cesses. All this can be seen and enjoyed 
without learned comment, but as you 
stand here and marvel at these two 
bits of transplanted Rome the inevi- 
able question will come, why these un- 
usual constructions in old Glanum, a 
tenth-rate provincial town and, waiv- 
ing that for a moment, what were they 
to commemorate? Only an approxi- 
mate solution is afforded by the in- 
scriptions and bas-reliefs. 

As to date, the beginning of the 
Christian era is pretty well agreed upon, 
while for the rest there is wide differ- 
ence of opinion. Glanum was known 
as Glanum Livii and one conjecture is 
that the arch was erected by Marcus 
Livius, consul in 15 B.c., in honor of 
his patron Drusus. The other opinion 
is more interesting, attributing it to 
Julius Cesar himself, who erected it to 
commemorate his struggle with Ver- 
cingetorix. The mutilation of the fig- 
ures makes any theory difficult to estab- 
lish, although there can be no doubt as 
to several figures, which represent cap- 
tives. The site also helps our second con- 
jecture, being in the very heart of some 
of Cesar’s greatest Gallic triumphs. 

The Mausoleum, or ‘“Tombeau des 
Jules,” as it is sometimes called, has 
the apparent advantage of a perfectly 
legible inscription, the meaning of which 
is obvious to anyone with the slightest 
understanding of Roman epigraphy. 

SEX. L. M. JULEI C. F. 
PARENTIBUS SUEIS. 
which is 

Sextus Lucius Marcus Julei Cai Filii, 

Parentibus Sueis, or Sextus, Lucius 

and Marcus, Julii, sons of Caius 

(dedicated this monument) to their 

parents. 

That seems simple enough, although 
there are nine other versions offered. 
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Fic. 5.—The Pont du Gard, near Nimes. 


The three pious sons of Caius honored 
their parents with this monument. Note 
that I do not say erected this monument, 
and thereby hangs the tale. It is sup- 
posed that these sons of Caius, wishing 
to honor their parents, found this 
beautiful monument ready for use as a 
tomb, simply appropriated it and per- 
petuated their family name by means 
of the inscription. Even at that the 
inscription plainly shows that the Julii 
must have lived and died in the first 
century. 

The monument consists of three 
stories with the foundation perhaps un- 
duly exposed. The total height is some 
sixty feet. The base is square, measur- 
ing twenty-two feet each way. The 
first story is enriched with bas-reliefs 
and opinion differs as to their meaning. 
One French authority rather curtly re- 
fers to their commonplaceness in sub- 
ject and execution. Mérimée interprets 
them as follows: (1) hunting party; 


(2) combat of Amazons; (3) struggle 
over the body of Patroclus; (4) cavalry 
fight. A more interesting conjecture is 
given by Mr. T. A. Cook, who can only 
see this monument erected by Julius 
Cesar in honor of the successes of 
Marius over the Teutons. His inter- 
pretation is boldly unique, and he ad- 
mits that ‘“‘now and then it will require 
the eye of faith to pick out all these 
details,’’ as he has given them in a pas- 
sage too long for quotation. 

The second story consists of four arch- 
ways, a three-quarter Corinthian column 
at each corner, with a highly decorative 
frieze of monsters running all around. 

The third story is a round temple- 
like colonnade composed of nine Corin- 
thian pillars and surmounted with a 
conical roof. Within the colonnade 
stand two statues, the bodies antique 
while the heads are modern. The two 
statues are undoubtedly male, in spite 
of the “‘parentibus” in the inscription. 
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Leaving all questions of interpreta- 
tion to the archaeologists, the fact re- 
mains that this monument is a splen- 
did bit of memorial architecture. The 
proportions are beautifully correct, and 
if Julius Cesar was responsible for its 
creation it is simply one more testi- 
monial to his unerring taste. If the 
sons of Caius erected the monument or 
if they simply used it as the finest 
memorial they could obtain for their 
parents, it speaks volumes for provin- 
cial culture. At all events, the ravages 
of time and the vandalism of barbarians 
have dealt kindly with it and at least 
one lone tourist feels that the two hours 
or more spent on this little ‘“‘plateau”’ in 


the presence of these two bits of trans- 
planted Rome was both a _ pleasant 
and illuminating experience. As I came 
down the hill the shadows were length- 
ening in the late afternoon sun and 
while figuring how soon I could get 
back to my hotel in Arles I thought of 
the statue that stands in front of it, 
that of Frederic Mistral. I was sud- 
denly reminded that the great Proven- 
cal poet lived only a few miles from St. 
Remy, and the thought of his services 
to his beloved Provence served to bring 
me pleasantly back from Marius and 
Cesar to the Midi of today. 

Central High School 

St. Louis 


A COMMENCEMENT HYMN IN WAR-TIME 


Columbia, Mother, thy sons stand before thee, 
Waiting thy sacrament ere we depart, 

Thou who hast fed us the bread of our fathers 
Spread our last table with gift of thy heart. 

Lo, as we gather in solemn communion, 
The living last word in her bosom hath lain! 

“What light is in truth and what sight is in knowledge? 

Except as ye serve, these are empty and vain!” 


Forged is the armor, the vigil is over, 

Through thine East window the dawn trumpets clear. 
See at the portal she militant standeth, 

Columbia, Mother, benign and austere. 

“Forth from the cloister now spur on your mission, 

By whom the Truth triumphs by her is he freed; 
Happiest ye of all sons of my rearing, 

O ye who are summoned at sorest of need!’’ 


One is thy name with the name of the nation, 
One is our heart for our country and thee. 
The task is it dull, or the deed is it daring? 
In trench or in furrow thine altar-place be! 
The sword and the shield thou hast forged for her service, 
Proudly we grasp them and bend our heads low; 
Give us thy blessing, gray intrepid Mother, 
And forth with thy light on our faces we go! 


Columbia University 
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CURRENT NOTES AND NEWS 
The New Red Cross Building in Washington 


(Extract from speech of Hon. Wm. H. Taft, Chairman, Central Committee of 
American Red Cross, delivered at dedication of Red Cross Building, May 5.) 


E are met to dedicate a memorial to the noble women of the Civil War 
whose efforts and sacrifice relieved the suffering and pain of that fraternal 
strife. Capt. James S. Scrymser, a Federal soldier of the Civil War, in grateful 
recollection of the ministrations of a brother soldier’s wife, who gave up her life 
in the work, suggested a memorial to the women of the North to take the form 
of a building to be devoted to the purposes of the American Red Cross. He 
accompanied his proposal with an offer of one hundred thousand dollars to the 
Fund. Miss Mabel T. Boardman, the then executive head of the Red Cross, 
brought the matter to the attention of Congress in 1912 and again in 1913, and 
largely to her devotion and clear-headed advocacy today’s consumation is due. 
“Most justly and in proper recognition of the wonderful welding of the sec- 
tions, Congress enlarged the scope of the memorial as first proposed, to include 
the women of the North and the South, and gave $400,000 to the purpose, on 
condition that $300,000 be contributed by private subscription. Four hundred 
thousand dollars were given for this purpose by Captain Scrymser, Mrs. Russell 
Sage, Mrs. E. H. Harriman and the Rockefeller Foundation.” 


(Extract of address of Rev. H. Percy Silver, Chaplain, West 
Point Academy, delivered at dedication of Red Cross Building.) 
NORTHERN woman, Arabella Barlow, wife of Maj.-Gen. Francis C. Barlow, 
distinguished herself by rare and devoted services on the battlefields of 
Antietam, Gettysburg and the Wilderness. Captain Scrymser, whom I have the 
honor to represent here today, states that it was the heroic service of this gentle, 
cultured, courageous woman who laid down her life as an offering to this country 
which first inspired him with the thought that there should be erected at the 
national capital, as an expression of the country’s grateful appreciation, a building 
worthy to stand as a memorial to the heroic women of the Civil War.” 


A Mistake in Bronze 


HE Art World for June, under the title ““A Mistake in Bronze,’ has done a 
great service for sculptural art in this country. The article quotes a number 
of opinions in regard to the bronze statue of Lincoln by George Gray Barnard, 
and gives many illustrations from photographs of Lincoln, as well as illustrations 
of the Saint-Gaudens and the Weinman statues of the great president. There is 
nothing good at all about the Barnard statue; it does great injustice to President 
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Lincoln, being little less than an exaggerated caricature of him. Perhaps its 
undue height may invite a stroke from the bolt of Zeus! 
R. V. D. M. 
Aeneas of Troy in Baltimore 

HE Latin Club of the Western High School (for girls), Baltimore, pre- 

sented, on March 31st, “Aeneas of Troy,” a play based on the first six books 
of the AEneid. The words were, indeed, with a few very slight changes, those 
of the Eneid itself. The arrangement was the work of members of the “Latin 
Club,’ that is, of pupils of the school, who deserve commendation for dis- 
criminating taste in the selection of dramatic episodes, for skill in preserving 
unity in the story, for correctness of costume, for simplicity and_ befitting 
dignity in the stage setting. The young ladies spoke their lines with distinct- 
ness and expression, which made it possible for one fairly familiar with Latin 
to follow the words. For those of the audience, however, who had not an 
adequate acquaintance with the Latin tongue, two members had_ prepared 
‘interpretation,’ which was read in appropriate parts before 


an admirable 
each scene. 

A very pleasing dramatic touch was added by making the shade of Creiisa, 
in the first scene, utter, as she vanished from the sight of A*neas, the prophetic 
word “Italia,” which in subsequent scenes was repeated by AEneas as a sort of 
refrain, leading up to the final assurance that ‘Italia’? was in fact the goal 
of the Trojans’ wanderings. 

The following scenario indicates the arrangement: Act I.—Troy. A¢neas’ 
Search for Creiisa. Act II.—Delos. The Oracle. Act III.—Crete. The Penates. 
Act 1V.—Carthage (except Scene 4). Scene 1. Dido receives the Trojans. 
Scene 2. Venus and Cupid Plot Together. Scene 3. Dido’s Palace. The Banquet. 
Scene 4. A Temple in Africa: The Prayer of larbus. Scene 5. Streets of Carthage. 
Mercury’s Warning. Scene 6. The Palace Courtyard: The Incantation. Scene 7. 
Mercury’s Second Warning. Scene 8. The Funeral Pyre. Act V.—Scene 1. On 
the Banks of the Styx. Scene 2. In the World of Shades: A£neas meets Dido. 
Scene 3. In the World of Shades: AEneas meets his Father. Vision of the future 
of Rome. 

The ‘‘Eneas” was followed by a “Vestal Virgin Drill,” in which a group 
of Vestals performed a number of their religious rites under command of the 
Sibyl. This was a very creditable performance, worthy of more extended 
comment than can be given here. 

Such exhibitions as these present gratifying evidence of a vital interest in 
classical studies that ought to appeal to friends of learning in all our schools. 

WILLIAM TAPPAN 


Jefferson School for Boys 
Baltimore, Md. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Children of Fancy. By I. B. Stoughton 
Holborn. New York: G. Arnold Shaw, 1735 
Grand Central Terminal, 1915. Pp. 256. $2.00. 


The Child of the Moat. By I. B. Stoughton 
Holborn. New York: G. Arnold Shaw, 1735 
Grand Central Terminal, 1916. Pp. 408. $1.25. 


The little volume of poems called 
“Children of Fancy”’ is by the same 
author as ‘“The Need for Art in Life’ 
(see ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY for March, 
1917). As in that little book, so here, 
Mr. Holborn shows himself an artist 
whose vision is clear, definite, and in- 
spiring, in spirit reminding us of the 
“singer of sweet Colonus’”’ who ‘‘saw 
life steadily and saw it whole.’ Mr. 
Holborn is a Scotchman and laird of 
Foula, whose home is in Edinburgh. 
His poems are full of Celtic imagina- 
tion, often tinged with melancholy, but 
so tempered by his devotion to Greek 
ideals are these qualities that one is ever 
conscious of the poise and serenity of 
his spirit. 

Mr. Holborn’s love of Edinburgh, 
with 


“The mighty cliff that broods above the town 
And deems but one akropolis its peer,” 


rings out with no uncertain note in the 
series of poems entitled ‘‘From the Four 
Airts,”’ while ‘‘The Isle of Foula’’ shows 
his ardent passion for the sea. 

To the lover of things Greek many of 
his poems will appeal strongly. Among 
these may be mentioned especially the 
long poem “‘Philistos and Neaira’’ and 
the shorter poems ‘‘Butades,”’ ‘‘Menal- 
kas,’’ and ‘“‘The Maussolleion-Chario- 
teer’’ (see page 95, and illustration), a 
poem which shows his deep appreciation 
and understanding of the spirit of 
Scopas’ art, with all its yearning for the 
infinite. 
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Among the more intimate poems of 
sentiment, evidently written purely as 
a means of self-expression for love of 
the doing, should be mentioned ‘‘The 
Dawn,” “Lusitaniz Naufragium,”’ and 
best of all, ‘‘Love’s Sacrament,”’ which 
bespeaks the delicate touch of the true 
artist. 

Other poems of general interest are 
“The Dancing-Class,”’ with its rhyth- 
mic charm of description, ‘‘Children of 
Fancy,’’ which gives the book its name, 
and ‘“The Sea-Queen,”’ which seems to 
me to foreshadow the creative power 
recently revealed in his story for girls, 
“The Child of the Moat,’’ which is of 
such absorbing interest and _ literary 
merit that it will doubtless take its 
place among the classics. 

Mr. Holborn’s message to this age is 
a vital message, presented in various 
forms, but always with a clear trumpet- 
call to higher things. In his poetry, as 
in his prose, one feels the searching 
power of his thought, the pydsv aya of 
his spirit, and the completneess of his 
artistic vision. 


‘Ts it not even so? 

Though all be spent, 

And skill and thought and hoarded treasure go, 

Yet are we still content 

If, once alone 

In a life’s journey, we have raised man’s lot 

And given truth or justice or, more yet, 

A beauty that he never can forget, 

Though we be quite forgot 

And utterly unknown. 

For this we came, for this we gave our breath, 

And wait the issue in the House of Death.” 
—From the ‘‘Butades.”’ 


M. LOUISE NICHOLS 


Farmington, Conn. 
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Greek and Roman Mythology. By Jessie M. 
Tatlock. New York: The Century Co., 1917. 
Pp. xxvili+372. $1.50. 

This is a good elementary book on 
mythology written in a simple and 
pleasing style for the boy or girl who 
has outgrown children’s books and for 
the layman. The stories are told with 
especial reference to art and literature, 
both ancient and modern, to an under- 
standing of which a knowledge of 
classical mythology is essential. Only 
the most prominent deities and heroes 
are considered. First come the tales 
about the Olympian Gods, then the 
Lesser Deities of Olympus, The Gods of 
the Sea, The Gods of the Earth, The 
World of the Dead. In Part II, the 
heroes are treated, mostly in a geo- 
graphical arrangement, Stories of Ar- 
gos, Heracles, Stories of Crete, Sparta, 
Corinth, A£tolia, Attica, Thebes, The 
Argonautic Expedition, The Trojan 
War, The Wanderings of Odysseus, The 
Tragedy of Agamemnon, The Legen- 
dary Origin of Rome. Appendices give 
the pronunciation of proper names and 
a list of poems and dramas based on the 
myths. There are ninety-nine good 
illustrations, but no credit is given to 
their place of publication. The loca- 
tion of the objects is given in a list on 
pages xili-xvii. Figure 30, the Aphrodite 
of Cnidos, is not in the Museo delle 
Terme in Rome but in the Vatican, and 
the tin drapery is modern, nor is Figure 
40 from a vase in the Glyptothek Ny- 
Carlsberg, but is from the famous 
marble reliefs in Munich representing 
the marriage of Poseidon and Amphi- 
trite. The text is judicious and gives 
a good appreciation of the character 
and ideals of the Greeks and Romans, 
though the treatment of Roman my- 
thology is very meagre. The volume 
will be valuable in the home as well as 
in the high-school. The modern refer- 


ences make Greek mythology seem mod- 
ern. ‘“The winged Mercury, the god of 
travelers, waves his magic wand above 
the main entrance to the Grand Central 
Station in New York.” ‘The adven- 
tures of Ulysses and of many other 
Greek heroes are painted on the walls 
of our Congressional Library.”’ ‘‘We 
eat at breakfast cereals, the gift of the 
corn-goddess Ceres.’’ The errors are 
few, but Ancheloiis (p. 225) should be 
Acheloiis, Erecthonius Erichthonius, 
Erectheus Erechtheus, Erectheum 
Erechtheum (pp. 244, 245, passim), 
Athamus Athamas (p. 267), ete. 
D. M. R. 


Venetian Painting in America. By Bernard 
Berenson. New York: Frederic Fairchild 
Sherman, 1916. Pp. ix + 282. $4.00. 

Mr. Berenson’s latest publication is 
the result of a profound study not 
merely of the Venetian paintings in 
America, but of the art of the whole 
school. In this volume the author con- 
fines his attention to the painters of the . 
fifteenth century. The text is fortified 
by 110 excellent illustrations of the 
works in this country and, for purposes 
of comparison, a few of the pieces 
abroad. At the end of the volume there 
is a general index, which might profit- 
ably have been fuller, and an index of 
places which will be invaluable to the 
student of Venetian art. 

The value of the book is twofold. In 
the first place, it brings order into the 
formerly chaotic study of the Venetian 
painting in America, and emphasizes 
the richness of the material here. Many 
of our most important works are of such 
recent acquisition that not only most 
European scholars but many Americans 
would place them abroad. For a single 
example, the unusually important and 
beautiful Giovanni Bellini in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Phillip Lehman in New 
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York is placed by Venturi, in his ex- 
haustive publication of 1915, in the 
Potenziani collection in Rieti. If Mr. 
Berenson’s book were merely a careful 
study of the works in America, however, 
it would lose more than half its value. 
The scholar will see in it a brilliant study 
of the whole development of quattro- 
cento art in Venice. The commanding 
position of Bellini, long known, is ana- 
lyzed and explained. The connection 
between the Venetian school and that 
of Northern Italy and of Sicily is 
studied. Above all, the author insists 
on a sane and painstaking study of the 
chronology of each artist. No branch 
of the study of Italian art has received 
such slipshod treatment as chronology, 
and though scholars may dispute minor 
points all will welcome the writer’s em- 
phasis on the importance of an accurate 
chronology. 

The question of attributions will 
doubtless cause much discussion among 
experts, but we may avoid it here. 
Accepted attribution is largely a matter 
of authority, and Mr. Berenson repre- 
sents supreme authority in his field. 
On the other hand, no authority is in- 
fallible, as the writer freely admits. If 
one dismisses the question of attribu- 
tions, however, one may quarrel with 
some of the author’s estimates of paint- 
ings. He speaks, for example, of the 
Fenway Court Mantegna and that of 
the Altman collection in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum as paintings which will 
give no false idea of the artist. Now if 
we accept authority, and attribute these 
works to the master, we must admit 
that the former has lost most of its 
value through restoration and that the 
latter is a hot-toned, shaky product of 
Mantegna’s failing years. These are 
but two of the several pieces which the 
author regards with an affectionate 
tolerance rather hard to explain. The 
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fact is unfortunate, since so many 
Americans know the productions of 
the artists only by the works in this 
country, and it is undeniable that a 
novice estimating Mantegna by the 
Altman [oly Family would acquire a 
distorted idea of the master’s art. 

The author’s style is unusually inti- 
mate. He takes the reader into his 
confidence and at times becomes almost 
chatty. Not infrequently he assails his 
own published opinions in the past, 
accusing himself as well as others of 
scholarly folly. Though Mr. Berenson 
would not welcome the comparison, some 
of his footnotes remind one of passages 
in the maturer publications of Ruskin. 

In conclusion it may be worth while 
to speak of a minor point. The author 
suggests that the inscription in Hebrew, 
on the base of the rock on which Saint 
Onofrio rests in the Metropolitan Pieta, 
is a signature of the artist Carpaccio, 
and recommends that the inscription 
be submitted to the attention of a care- 
ful student of Hebrew epigraphy. Such 
a signature would be highly unusual, if 
not unique, and Professor G. F. Moore 
of Harvard assures me that it is quite 
impossible to make out in the almost 
wholly decorative letters of the New 
York inscription, the words VICTOR 
SCARAPAT, as Mr. Berenson suggests. 

G.H.-E, 


The Architecture of Colonial America. By 
Harold Donaldson Eberlein. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company, 1915. Pp. xvi + 289. 
$7.50. 


In “The Architecture of Colonial 
America” the author has produced a 
readable popular work, not devoid of 
interest even to the specialist. It is 
even, in spite of a number of errors in 
detail, probably as good a book on the 
subject as can be written at present 
without minute special researches. 
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The pioneer essay on the history of 
colonial architecture, written by the 
late Montgomery Schuyler in 1895, made 
the mistake, then easily pardonable, of 
supposing the style relatively uniform 
and static, as an imitation of contem- 
porary English Renaissance architec- 
ture. Mr. Eberlein, profiting by the 
wider knowledge of today, recognizes 
both the great variety of origins and 
character in the style, and the signifi- 
cant historical development. He dis- 
tinguishes the Dutch colonial types, the 
New England, the Middle Colonies, and 
the Southern types, differing markedly 
from each other, and assigns these dif- 
ferences partly to differences in envi- 
ronment here, but largely to differences 
of architectural tradition in the many 
racial stocks which composed our colo- 
nial population. Little attempt is made, 
to be sure, to establish this conviction 
by adducing examples of the Dutch, 
German, and English provincial types 
which are supposed to have been influ- 
ential. This work, so essential to a 
future understanding of the genesis of 
our architecture, is left to more pains- 
taking scholars, and could, indeed, 
scarcely be anticipated in a popular 
summary. The periods into which Mr. 
Eberlein divides the chronological de- 
velopment correspond roughly to the 
seventeenth century, the eighteenth 
century until the close of the Revolu- 
tion, and the early years of the republic. 
In this our architectural historians are 
now substantially agreed. In the no- 
menclature to be adopted for these 
periods, however, there is still great 
uncertainty. One must especially pro- 
test against the system adopted by Mr. 
Eberlein, who limits the term ‘‘colonial 
architecture”’ to the first alone, calling 
the works of the second period ‘‘Geor- 
gian architecture,’ and those of the 
third “post-colonial,” or ‘‘classic re- 


vival.’’ In general usage ‘‘colonial ar- 
chitecture’”’ will always include the 
works of the whole colonial period down 
to the Revolution (in contrast to those 
of the national or republican period 
which has followed), and cannot be 
limited to works of its most primitive 
beginnings. The very important differ- 
ences of style within the colonial period, 
which Mr. Eberlein tries to emphasize 
by his terminology, would be better 
signalized by less confusing designa- 
tions, perhaps best even by the terms 
“seventeenth century colonial’ and 
“eighteenth century colonial,’’ which 
are colorless enough to include all the 
various modifications in each group. 
Except for the confusing terminol- 
ogy, Mr. Eberlein presents a tolerably 
clear picture of the growth and trans- 
formations of our architecture to the 
close of the colonial period and even 
down to 1830. The general lack of 
adequate published researches on which 
such a work could be based, and occa- 
sional failure to employ those not lying 
ready to hand in architectural books, 
prevents the dates and sequences of 
buildings from having the finality for 
which we must ultimately hope. Thus, 
although bricks with the date of 1632 
are built into the walls of St. Luke's, 
Smithfield, Virginia, it is doubtful if 
the walls as a whole date from that time 
as the text implies. Peter Harrison is 
stated to have been “some time an 
assistant to Sir John Vanbrugh,”’ al- 
though he was but a child of ten when 
Vanbrugh died. The numerous photo- 
graphs used—many of them by Mary H. 
Northend—are admirable in quality and 
selection. Asasuggestion of theinexhaus- 
tible diversity and beauty of our early 
buildings, and as the most comprehen- 
sive and convenient guide to them which 
has yet appeared, Mr. Eberlein’s book 
may be heartily recommended. _ F.K. 
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